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ABSTRACT 



This paper provides a review of the literature on the roles 
and responsibilities of the academic departmental chair in colleges and 
universities. Carroll and Gmelch (1992) found four orientations in a factor 
analysis of department chair duties: leader chairs, scholar chairs, faculty 
developer chairs, and manager chairs. Creswell and Brown (1992) found seven 
distinct roles: two administrative (provider and enabler), one external 
(advocate) , and four interpersonal (mentor, encourager, collaborator, and 
challenger) , suggesting that different roles are appropriately used by chairs 
in dealing with faculty in different stages of their careers. In "Chairs in 
Transition" (1990) , the Center of the Study of the Department Chair noted 
that the transition from faculty member to department chair required a major 
paradigm shift on the part of the individual. Gmelch and Burns (1993) 
identified three particular areas of stress for departmental chairs, namely, 
time pressures, confrontation with colleagues, and organizational 
constraints. Suggestions for relieving stress include restructuring the 
position, purging unnecessary "administrivia, " protecting research interests, 
and training for leadership. Suggestions for academic departmental chairs 
themselves include time management, conflict resolution, enabling 
constraints, and academic productivity. (Contains 12 references.) (MDM) 
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The role of the academic departmental chair is one of ambiguity and conflict (Bennett, 
1983). Straddling the managerial role of academic administrator and the faculty role of teacher 
and researcher, the chair is often between the proverbial rock and a hard place. It is small wonder 
that the literature is full of references to two themes: (1) the multiplicity and complexity of the 
duties of an academic departmental chair and (2) the stress caused by these factors. 

Researchers have looked at the roles of the academic departmental chair in several ways. 
McLaughlin, Montgomery, and Malpass (1975) defined three dominant roles: academic, 
administrative, and leadership. Among the academic duties are teaching, advising, encouraging 
research, and developing curriculum. Administrative roles include maintaining the budget, 
keeping records, managing the staff, and representing the department in other aspects of the 
university. Leadership activities include supporting, motivating, and developing the faculty. 
Using factor analysis of the same data, Smart and Elton (1976) identified four roles: a faculty 
role, an instructional role, a research role, and a coordinator role. Booth (1982) also identified 
four distinctive roles: faculty centered, externally focused, program oriented, and management 
centered. 

Bragg (1981) typified four different orientations among chairs at a research university: 
faculty chairs who focus on recruitment, support, and development of faculty; external chairs, 
whose primary responsibility is the promotion of departmental image outside the department; 
program chairs who are primarily concerned with improvements in the curriculum; and 
management chairs who focus on coordinating the operations of the department. Carroll and 
Gmelch (1992) also found four orientations in a factor analysis of department chair duties. Their 
“manager chair” is similar to Bragg’s “management orientation”: “faculty developer” is similar 
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to “faculty orientation.” Their “leader chair” encompasses Bragg’s “external orientation” and 
“program orientation” and includes both internal and external responsibilities. Their “scholar 
chair” adds a dimension not mentioned by Bragg. 

Specifically, the roles described by Carroll and Gmelch are as follows: 

1 . Leader chairs 

a. Solicit ideas to improve the department 

b. Plan and evaluate curriculum 

c. Conduct faculty meetings 

d. Keep the faculty informed of university and professional concerns 

e. Coordinate departmental activities with constituents 

f. Represent the department at professional meetings 

g. Participate on college and university committees. 

2. Scholar chairs 

a. Obtain funds for personal research 

b. Maintain a productive research program 

c. Remain current in their own discipline 

d. Select and supervise graduate students. 
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3. Faculty developer chairs 

a. Obtain funding for faculty research 

b. Encourage professional development of faculty 

c. Encourage faculty research and publication 

d. Provide informal faculty leadership 

e. Develop long-range departmental goals 

f. Maintain a conducive work climate 

g. Effectively recruit and select faculty 

h. Evaluate faculty performance. 

4. Manager chairs 

a. Prepare and propose budgets 

b. Manage departmental resources 

c. Maintain records 

d. Manage staff 

e. Assign faculty duties. 

Creswell and Brown (1992) further delineate the role of academic departmental chairs in 
promoting research among their faculty. In a study of 33 chairs, they found seven distinct roles: 
two administrative, one external, and four interpersonal. The administrative roles are labeled 
“Provider” and “Enabler.” The Provider garners financial and nonfinancial resources, such as 
laboratory equipment and student personnel, to support faculty research. The Enabler makes 
adjustments in faculty schedules and workloads to provide time and visibility for scholarly 
activities. The external role, “Advocate,” is the product champion of faculty research, lobbying 
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upper administration for additional funding and facilities and soliciting foundations and industry 
for grants. The interpersonal roles include “Mentor,” “Encourager,” “Collaborator,” and 
“Challenger.” The Mentor is a role model, sharing expertise by reviewing and critiquing ideas 
and manuscripts. The Encourager gives general support, recognizing effort and accomplishment, 
but keeping a hands-off approach to the actual research. The Collaborator sets joint goals and 
works together with faculty to complete projects. The Challenger prods, inspires, evaluates, and 
monitors faculty research with strategies ranging from gentle reminders to formal annual review. 

C reswell and Brown suggest that different roles are appropriately used by departmental 
chairs in dealing with faculty in different stages of their professional careers. New faculty need 
the administrative roles of Provider and Enabler to provide them with time and money for 
pursuing their research ideas. Pre-tenured faculty need the Mentor, the Advocate, and the 
Collaborator to help them produce research high in quality and sufficient in quantity. Post- 
tenured faculty need the Encourager, the Challenger, and the Advocate to refocus and revive their 
research agendas. Senior faculty members need the Enabler, the Advocate, and the Challenger to 
keep their productivity high and their departmental relationships productive. 

What preparation does the average departmental chair have for accepting this multi- 
faceted position? Often, little or none. In “Chairs in Transition” (1990), the Center of the Study 
of the Department Chair states that the transition from faculty member to departmental chair is 
dramatic and difficult. It requires a paradigm shift, a veritable “metamorphosis” (p. 1). 

1 . From solitary to social: The faculty member works alone to plan lessons, grade 
assignments, and carry out research. The chair must work through others to accomplish 
departmental goals. 
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2. From focused to fragmented: The professor has long stretches of uninterrupted time in 
which to pursue personal and professional goals. The work of the departmental chair, like that of 
other administrative personnel, is characterized by “brevity, variety, and fragmentation” (p. I). 

3. From autonomous to accountable: Faculty are generally free to schedule office hours 
and activity. Departmental chairs are more often at the mercy of those lined up in front of their 
office doors: faculty, staff, students, and other administrators. 

4. From private to public. Much of what takes place in the classroom and the faculty 
office takes place behind closed doors. The departmental chair, on the other hand, is expected to 
maintain an open-door policy. 

5. From manuscript to memoranda: Researchers spend a great deal of time writing, 
editing, critiquing, and rewriting scholarly works for scholarly audiences. Departmental chairs 
quickly bang out memos on dozens of topics to a widely diverse population. 

6. From professing to persuading: The professor is the acknowledged expert in his or her 
field. Departmental chairs deal often with those who have a great deal more expertise than they. 
The authority conferred by expertise is often weakened, requiring greater powers of personal 
persuasion. 

7. From stability to mobility: The professor is firmly ensconced within the department. 
The chair must move throughout the university and the profession with more visibility and 
political savvy. 

8. From client to custodian: The professor expects resources from the university. The 
chair must allocate those resources for the greatest good. 

It is not surprising that the academic departmental chair thrust unprepared into a complex, 
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multi-dimensional role should experience a great deal of stress. In “Paying the Price for 
Academic Leadership: Department Chair Tradeoffs” (1992), the Center for the Study of the 
Department Chair says: 

...chairs often see themselves as scholars who, out of a sense of duty, temporarily 
accept responsibility for the administrative tasks so other professors can continue 
with their teaching and scholarly pursuits. They may come to the position without 
leadership training, without prior administrative experience, without a clear under- 
standing of the ambiguity and complexity of their role; without recognition of the 
metamorphic changes that occur as one transforms from a professor to a chair; and 
without an awareness of the cost to their academic career and personal lives (p. 1). 

In a study of 808 chairs, the Center for the Study of the Department Chair found that 

accepting the position resulted in “tradeoffs”(p. 2). In exchange for the departmental chair 

position, chairs lost time for professional activities, keeping current in their fields, teaching, 

pursuits with families and friends, and leisure activities. They also lost “balance,” trapped 

between the conflicting roles of administrator and faculty. 

Reporting on the same study, Gmelch and Bums (1993) identified the particular areas of 

stress for departmental chairs. Three areas of stress emerged: time pressures, confrontation with 

colleagues, and organizational constraints. Six of the top ten stressors related to dealing with 

time pressures: too heavy a workload (reported by 59% of respondents), job interfering with 

personal time (48%), excessively high self-expectations (45%), completing paperwork on time 

(41%), meetings taking too much time (40%), and telephone and visitor interruptions (40.5%). 

Three items referred to confrontations with colleagues: making decisions affecting their lives 

(46%), resolving collegial differences (45%), and evaluating faculty performance (42%). Two 

related to organizational constraints: obtaining program approval and financial support (54%) 

and complying with institutional rules and regulations (48%). 
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In the face of such stress, why do academic departmental chairs put themselves in this 
position? Why do they seek to be “between a rock and a hard place”? According to the Center for 
the Study of the Department Chair (“Job Satisfaction,” 1992), the motivations are personal, 
altruistic, and vicarious satisfaction. Some chairs get great personal satisfaction from exercising 
control and taking individual responsibility for the success of the department and its faculty and 
students. Recognition from faculty and students is particularly well received. Some chairs enjoy 
helping faculty and students through good hiring decisions, assisting young people in the pursuit 
of the careers, nominating promising candidates for jobs and awards, and providing the resources 
necessary for research and teaching. Others get vicarious pleasure from the accomplishments of 
faculty and students in their departments. When faculty gain promotion and accolades, when 
students get research recognized and are offered good jobs, the chair is rewarded. 

Suggestions for relieving stress— and ensure that satisfactions outweigh dissatisfactions— 
are aimed at both the institution and the departmental chair. The institution can do the following 
(Gmelch & Burns, 1993): 

1. Restructure the position. The position of academic departmental chair can be 
restructured so that is a half-time position with sufficient secretarial and research assistant 
support. The chair would retain a half-time faculty load. 

2. Purge unnecessary “administrivia” (p. 265). The duties of the chair need to be analyzed 
so that only the most important are retained. Each request should be judged on its contribution to 
the university and the department. 

3. Protect research interests. Chairs need to maintain their own research agendas through 
release time, maintenance of a research office, and use of a research assistant. 
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4. Train for leadership. Chairs need training in managerial skills and leadership 
perspectives. 

Suggestions for the academic departmental chairs themselves include the following: 

1. Manage time. Learn to spend the most time on high payoff activities. Eliminate those 
that have low payoffs. 

2. Learn to resolve conflict productively. Basic tenets include (1) separating people from 
the problem, (2) focusing on interests not positions, (3) generating a variety of possible solutions, 
and (4) basing the resolution on objective standards. 

3. Enabling constraints. Chairs should see rules and regulations as the boundaries within 
which they can work creatively. 

4. Academic productivity. Chairs should protect their own academic interests by 
scheduling uninterrupted blocks of time for study and research, maintain another office at home 
or at the institution that is protected from “walk-ins,” and establish a team of faculty and students 
to further the chair’s research agenda. 

Specific suggestions for improving relations with the faculty include the following 
(“Chairs as Faculty Developers,” 1990): 

1 . Learn about your role and responsibilities in the department and the institution. 

2. Create balance between your professional and personal life. 

3. Prepare for your professional future. 

4. Establish a collective department vision or focus. 

5. Develop faculty ownership of the vision. 

6. Initiate changes slowly. 
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7. Allocate resources of time, information, and assignments to encourage the vision. 

8. Monitor progress toward achieving the vision. 

9. Establish an open atmosphere to establish trust. 

10. Listen to faculty needs and interests. 

1 1. Collaboratively set goals. 

12. Provide feedback to faculty. 

13. Represent faculty to colleagues and senior administrators. 

14. Serve as a role model and mentor. 

15. Encourage and support faculty. 

What happens to departmental academic chairs when they leave the position? According 
to the Department for the Study of the Department Chair (“Career Paths,” 1990), career 
movement is in four directions: 43% return to the faculty, 19% retire, 28% move to another 
position in academe, and 9% move out of academe. Perhaps old departmental chairs, like old 
principals, never grow old— they just lose their faculties. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

The academic departmental chair has multiple responsibilities: teaching and research, 
administration of the department, promoting faculty and staff development, and representing the 
department to other parts of the university and the world outside the university. This complex 
job often results in great stress due primarily to time pressures, confrontations with colleagues, 
and organizational constraints. The rewards are personal, altruistic, and vicarious. 

The position of the academic departmental chair is not for the faint of heart and thin of 
skin. It requires a straddling of two distinct roles-faculty and administration-each of which is 
itself multi-faceted. It is imperative for the person approaching this position to reflect on what he 
or she expects to bring to the position, what goals will be pursued, which aspects will be 
emphasized and which will be minimalized, what training will be needed to accomplish personal 
and professional goals, and what direction his or her career will take following the position of 
department chair. 
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